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Billion yen 

(£3.4 billion) is 

the trade 
surplus recorded in April for the third 
month running in Japan. Nevertheless, 
this good result is still lower than 
economists expected. In effect, it has 
decreased 40.6% over the course of a 
year despite the rise in imports and 
exports, whether measured by 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Shirakawa, Fukushima Prefecture 


Despite the government's wish to restart some nuclear power stations after they were closed down 


following the Fukushima Dai-ichi disaster, the Japanese have been showing 


increased interest in renewable 


‘energy. Proof of this can be seen in this solar station, which has been built on an abandoned golf course 
in the prefecture that used to be a hotspot for atomic energy. 


Arist Bitcoins to book 
a flight 


The low-cost company Peach 
Aviation, part of the ANA (All Nippon 
Airways) group, has announced that 
it will accept payment by bitcoin for 
reservations made from now until 
the end of the year. For this 
company, which is especially popular 
among younger people, the decision 
is all about attracting more of them 


by demonstrating that it is in tune 


SUCCESSION A new 
emperor in 2019 


The first abdication of an Emperor in 
200 years will take place at the end of 
2018. The government has approved a 
special bill that will apply exclusively to 
the present sovereign, Emperor Akihito. 
He will be able to step down at the end 
of 2018, allowing his elder son Naruhito 
to ascend the throne at the beginning of 
2019. The executive is hoping that the 
Diet will enact the proposed legislation 
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Unenthusiastic about taking over hi 
parents’ shop, young Oka Yasufu 
nevertheless became a florist. 


ince the disastrous earthquake of 11 
March 2011, the region of Ishinomaki 


has become a shadow of its former self. 


Though food, clothing and shelter are indis- 
pensable for survival, everyone is aware of the 
importance of other vital elements necessary 
to ensure peace of mind. Originally from the 
Inai district of Ishinomaki, Oka Yasufumi re- 
turned to work in the family flower shop in 
Hanaki after the disaster. He had never imagined 
“taking up this work again”, bur it has now be- 
come his full-time occupation. Through his 
work he has brought colour back to this re- 
gion. 

In his youth, he always kept quiet about his pa- 
rents’ job as florists. "Flowers are a girl's thing, 
I was ashamed. 
feeling of shame is what pushed him into en- 
rollingin a secondary school for vocational trai- 
ning in Ishonomaki, but during his final year, 
he had to face up to reality. He thought long 
and hard, and decided to follow in his parents 


" he remembers. This same 


Oka Yasufumi uses flowers to bring colour back to the region. 


footsteps. "The shop would have had to close 
down if I hadn't taken over,” he remembers. 
“So I agreed to work in the flower shop, but on 
condition that I was the manager”. He signed 
up to study economics and business admi 


tration at Tohoku Gakuin University. After 


graduating, he wanted “to leave Ishinomaki, as 
the family shop felt too much like a quick-fix 
solution”. So he got a job with a florist in Tokyo 
in weddings. After working there for 
six years, he gave in his notice in February 2011, 


speciali 


and went to work with another florist. 
But on returning to Ishinomaki after the March 
earthquake, he found the family shop completely 
flooded. Thar's when he decided he would move 
back once it had been restored. 

“I was in Tokyo when the earthquake struck. I 
couldn't imagine what the people in the region. 
had to endure, and I found it impossible to talk 
about the earthquake,” he says, attempting to 
describe the way he felt at the time. But some- 
thing changed in him: he was taking part in the 
"Ishinomaki Reconstruction Project" set up by 
people from Ishinomaki living in Tokyo, and 
at the same time following the day to day events 


‘ou can’t travel back in time. 


in Ishinomaki 


News @ 


series The will to live never fades away 


I'll never really know what happened. But by 


returning to Ishonomaki, I could at least find 
out how the reconstruction was progressing 
In July 2012, Oka Yasufumi returned to the fa- 
mily shop. For the past four years, in addition 
to his occupation as a florist, he's taken part in 
many regional activities: organising musical 
events, setting up an art association called *Ma- 


and participating in the 
Ishinomaki" project, whose young mei 
ganise weddings. As for his work as a florist, he 
says that “lowers create a link between the 
person who gives them and the person who re- 
ceives them. You can lead alife without flowers, 


bur life seems richer when full of lowers. During 
happy or sad times, flowers are always part of 
your life." 
Currently, he works as the “florist he didn't 
wish to become!” But, for him, what matters 
most is to adapt to his situation, rather than 
complain about it. “Our generation's responsi- 
bility is to show younger people what Ishinomaki 
has to offer,” he says. One by one, he wants to. 
reveal all chose opportunities... guided by the 
dream of rebuilding the region of his birth. 
Ormi SHUN 
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FOCUS 


Without a doubt, Kore-eda Hirokazu is the best at portraying the Japanese family of today, as in Still Walking (2008). 


The family on the screen 


Japanese filmmakers have been 
fascinated by family stories, and have 
used them to create masterpieces. 


apanese cinema is mainly known abroad for 

such genres as samurai films, J-Horror or 

monster movies. Their popularity has waxed 
{hd waned at different times, but one particular 
genre that has flourished continually (with the 
possible exception of the revolutionary 60s) is 
the family drama. Asa sort of sub-genre of sho- 
mingeki (common-people drama), these stories 
have been tackled with some extraordinary 


results by some of the best Japanese directors. 
Occasionally they can be over-the-top farces, 
but most of them are slow-paced, restrained 
stories characterized by a minimalistic style, 
great attention to detail, and accomplished 
acting, 

With so many beautiful examples to choose 
from, the task of squeezing more than a century 
of film history into a short articl 


is in many 


respects impossible. Ozu Yasujiro's works alone 
would be more than enough to cover the sub- 
ject; or we could make Ozu go head to head 
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with Kore-eda Hirokazu, arguably the genre's 


in the last 15 years. Instead, we 


best expone 
have opted to give you a more diverse overview, 
leaving aside some of the more obvious choices 
(eg Tokyo Story and other masterpieces from 
the 1950s) to show you how the genre has evol- 
ved alongside Japanese society. And for once 


left anime out of the picture... 
Though some of Ozu's best-known films are 
about extended families, he has also explored 
the struggle of single parents raising their only 
child in difficult economic situations. One such 
film is There Was a Father (Chichi ariki, 1942), 
which is quite unique in Ozu's filmography for 
its overt political tone. It is the story of a wido- 
wed high school teacher (Ozu's frequent leading 
man Ryu Chishu) who tries to raise his son as 
best as he can according to the ethical teachings 
and patriotic propaganda of the time. Japan 
was at war, after all, and the father-knows-best 
moral message implied that the State (as sym- 
bolised by the Emperor) was always right. The 
emphasis on stoicism and a sense of duty that 
trumps all personal considerations results in 
the father sacrificing the closeness and warmth 


of family ties, and makes this one of the most 


heart-wrenching examples of misguided fatherly 
love. The bittersweet final scene, with the son 
and his bride taking the train home with his 
father's ashes in an urn, highlights the waste of 
a life spent apart from each other. 

Ozu himself was forced to spend his teenage 
years apart from his father, but in contrast to 
the dutiful son in this film, he spent more time 
in the cinema than at school, and was eventually 
expelled from the boarding school. 

Jump forward 70 years, and Sabu's Bunny Drop 
(Usagi drop, 2011) takes a more light-hearted 
look at single parenting with a completely dif- 
ferent male approach to raising a child. Admit- 
tedly, the premise of a 27-year-old single salary 
man with no parenting exp 
deciding to become the guardian of his grand- 
father's 6-year-old illegitimate daughter, is 
rather hard to imagine (the film is based on a 
very successful manga/anime series), and direc- 
tor Sabu never delves too deeply into the hard- 
ships of single parenting. Howeve 
ting to notice how different the young man's 
joing attitude towards the child is from 


se whatsoev: 


"s interes- 


Kazoku by Yamada Yoji was a great success in 1970. 


Ozus stern father, He goes so far as to put aside 
his promising career for the sake of the little girl 
— that’s something that very rarely happens in 
the real world of highly competitive urban Japan, 
Speaking of competition, even without going 
all che way back to Ozu's Japan, it's interesting 
to see how family values changed between the 


late 60s and early 80s, when Japan finally emer- 
ged as an economic superpower. Though the 
family, as portrayed by Yamada Yoji in It's 
Tough to be a Man (Otoko ha tsurai yo, 1969) 
and The Family (Kazoku, 1970), isa tightly 
knit multi-generational unit strong enough to 
withstand big and small traumas (including, in 
the 1970 film, the death of a child and the 
grandfather in the long cross-country trek 
toward a new future), just 13 years later Morita 
Yoshimitsu's The Family Game (Kazoku 
Geemu, 1983) focuses on a dysfunctional mid- 


dle-class nuclear family, which has replaced 
those traditional values with new social and 
economic aspirations only attainable through 
academic success, Each member has a fixed role, 
starting with the wage earner father who's often 
absent due to constantly working overtime. The 
result isa total lack of communication, visually 
symbolised by the long rectangular table where 
the family eats every meal, all facing the camera. 
Gone is the feeling of togetherness and inti- 
macy. 

This social model began to falter during the 
90s, after the economic bubble of the 80s finally 
burst. Kurosawa Kiyoshi's Tokyo Sonata (2008) 
is the horrific chronicle of another middle-class 
family's descent into hell. It all starts when the 
father (a successful company man in his mid- 
40s) is suddenly fired because of downsizing 


Ryu Chishu in There was a Father (1942) by Ozu Yasujiro. 


(even today this is a typical nightmare scenario 
for many senior managers who are deemed to 
be expendable). Shamed by his dismissal, he 
tries to keep it secret while looking for another 
job, but the mounting stress results in having 
negative repercussions on the whole family — 
especially the unemployed older son, who 
decides to join the US army, and the younger 
son who wants to learn the piano against his 
father's wishes. It is an utterly bleak story (ano- 
ther unemployed man — one of the father's old 
cven commits double suicide with 
that highlights how this situation, 
though by no means unique to Japan, has par- 
ticularly bad consequences for the Japanese 
because they actually define themselves through 
their work and position on the social ladder. 

Japanese directors are well-known abroad for 
their off-the-wall approach to story-telling, and 
the family drama is no exception. Two such 


classmate: 


extreme film makers are Ishii Sogo and Miike 
‘Takashi who show us how easily the thin veneer 
of middle-class normality disappears when an 
intruder upsets the domestic routine. In Ishii's 
‘The Crazy Family (Gyakufunsha kazoku, 1984) 
atypical family (mother, father and two teenage 
children) has just moved into their dream two- 
storey house when the husband's father arrives, 
demanding to live with them. A real war ensues, 
with the five people trying to kill each other 
and literally demolishing the building in the 
process. Miike (Japan's king of shock cinema) 
manages to go one step further in Visitor Q 
(2001) by having a teenage daughter have sex 
with her father for money, while the son (who 
is regularly bullied at school) unleashes his rage 
against his heroin-addicted mother — who 


works part time as a prostitute, It all carries on 
like this until a strange visitor appears from 
nowhere, and solves their psychological pro- 
blems after seducing all the family members. 

Luckily, not all recent family dramas are like 
this. Kawase Naomi's Shara soju (2003), for 
instance, is the subtle story ofa troubled teenage 
th the mysterious disap- 
pearance of his twin brother five y 
Through lyricism and intelligence the film 
explores with the impact of loss, the persistence 
of love, and the strength we can gain through 
meaningful relationships with the people 
around us, be they family members or friends. 
The film ends cathartically with a sign of hope 
when Kawase herself (who plays the boy's pre- 


boy trying to cope 


rs earlier. 


gnant mother) literally has a baby on camera 

We mentioned Kore-eda at the beginning, This 
director is often called Ozu's heir apparent, but 
his characters’ anguish is usually much sharper 
than in Ozu's melancholic stories. Take Still 
Walking (Aruitemo aruitemo, 2008), the film 
that definitively established the director's repu- 
tation abroad. The story of a son and daughter 
who visit their older parents to commemorate 
the death of their brother, who accidentally 
drowned 15 years ago, is a seemingly very quiet 
affair, but hides an unresolved conflict between 


the parents and the surviving son who has fee- 
lings of filial inadequacy and regret despi 
the same time, wanting recognition from his 
parents, and resenting the fact thar they cruelly 
make him feel the wrong son died. In the end, 
all these simmering tensions are never resolved, 
bur the fact they remain unspoken does not 
mean they hurt any the less. 


JEAN DEROME 
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Biocu: 


reporT Unsustainably fragile 


The rising star of Japanese cinema, 
Fukada Koji, takes a hard look at the 
family unit in the archipelago. 


ukada Koji’s Harmonium (original title: 

F Fuchi ni tatsu, Standing on the Edge) was 

one of Japan's best films last year, winning 

many accolades abroad. Fukada's film is a tense, dark 

story that, for once, breaks the mould of traditional 
Japanese family drama. 


What was the inspiration behind this story? 
FUKADA Koji : I first wrote a one-page synopsis in 
2006 with the intention of exploring two distinct 
issues. The first one is the idea that senseless vio- 
lence can happen to any of us. Itcould be anything 
— a murder, a natural disaster or an act of terrorism 
— bur it always disrupts our lives. The second one 
is the concept of family. In particular, I wanted 
to challenge the naive and simplistic image of the 
Japanese family as portrayed all too often in TV 
dramas and in other media. 


In 2010, you made the film Kantai (Hospitality), 
which seems to have many points in common 
with Harmonium. What's the relationship bet- 
ween these two stories? 

F. K. : Originally Kantai was supposed to be a pilot 
for Harmonium, and then it took on a life of its 
own. As you've noticed, the two films share the 
same setting (a machikoba), and the mysterious 
man who intrudes in the life of a lower-middle- 
class family, and proceeds to turn their quiet subur- 
ban life upside down. While workingon the plot, 
L began to think that it would be interesting to 
include a few Marx Brothers-like gags, and in the 
end it became this sort of black-humour comedy. 


‘Zoom Japan devoted its April issue to machi- 
koba, so I'm curious to know why you decided 
to use such a place as the main setting for both 
of your films. 

F. K. : Ten years ago, when I wrote the one- 
page synopsis that would eventually become 
Harmonium, I decided I wanted to use a small 
printer as the main setting for the film. I liked 
the image and noise of printing machines at 
work, which I had seen in many old films. But 
then I ended up using that setting for Kantai, 
so when I finally made Harmonium I switched 
toa metal workshop. I really like that kind of 
setting because it's private and public at the same 
time. The father works downstairs, while the 
family’s living quarters are upstairs. Traditionally, 
this used to be a very common arrangement for 
many families in Japan. Also, it's not just a matter 
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In Harmonium, Fukada has chosen to present a broken family. 


of physical space. Because the private and public 
environments coexist, the family is morally and 
emotionally affected in many ways by what's 
going on inside and outside the house. As a story- 
teller, I find this very interesting, 


You have often declared your love for French 
cinema. When comparing Kantai and Harmo- 
nium, some reviewers have said the former 
reminds them of Eric Rohmer, while the latter 
is closer to Robert Bresson's serious approach 
to film-making. Do you agree with their opi- 
nion? 

F. K.: Different people often sce different things 
in a film, and I'm nor going to argue with that. 
Tactually love both Rohmer and Bresson, so if 
my films remind people of these two great direc- 
tors, I'm very happy. It's even possible that I was 
unconsciously influenced by their style while 
working on my films. At the same time, though, 
Iwant to point out that I never set out to make 
a film which would be more acceptable to foreign 
audiences. It bothers me, for example, when 
someone says that my aim is to get my film scree- 
ned at Cannes. My only purpose is to tell a story 
thar, though set in Japan, deals with universal 


issues. 


Why do you like Rohmer so much? 
F. K. + I just love the way he tells his stories; his 
camera work and the dialogue. His films havea very 
contemporary feel. Rohmer's characters are 
constantly talking about all sorts of things, but their 
words often hide their true feelings. It's left ro the 


viewers to sort out what they re really trying to say. 


What kind of family did you want to present in 
Harmonium? 


ly; a nuclear family whose 
emotional ties — especially between husband and 
wife - have been broken for too long, until an unex- 
pected tragedy makes them realise their situation. I 
don't know if they represent a typical Japanese family, 
but my parents were certainly like them. There was 
no dialogue between them, and eventually they divor- 
ced. Therefore, for me there is nothing special in the 
family I've portrayed in my film. When I was in 
Cannes, a few foreign journalists (probably from 
Europe) pointed out that Western family dramas 
usually focus on the husband-and-wife couple, while 
Japanese films seem to be more about the family as 
a whole. I guess it's a cultural thing — not only in 
Japan but in East Asia asa whole — to preserve and 
foster traditional family values. I’ the same thing 
the Abe governments trying to do in this country. 
“The “romantic” relationship between husband and 
wife is never as important as their role as mother and 
father. This, unfortunately, all too often works to 
the detriment of their relationship. 


What do you think about the Japanese govern- 
ment's policy regarding the family? 

F. K. I think i's very inconsistentand fill ofcontra- 
dictions. On the one hand Abe talks about fostering 
women's role in society and the labour market 
through “womenomics,” buton the other hand it's 
clear that for many members of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party a woman's place isat home raising 
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children. In Japan, it's extremely hard to be both a 
mother and acareer woman, and statistics show that 
many women prefer to keep working and be inde- 
pendent, even if this results in not having children 
or even not getting married at all. 


How about the parent-child relationship in the 
film? 

F. K. : In Japan we say, “Ko ha kasugai”, which means 
thar children arca bond between husband and wife. 
Indeed, the daughter in this film is che glue thar keeps 
the family together. Her parents have reached point. 
where they have nothing to say to each other. [fit 
were just the two of them they would certainly be 
gettinga divorce, but they decide to stay together 
just for the sake of their child. Again, this is a very 
typical situation in Japan, especially when the children 
are still very young, That's why when the children 
leave home their parents suddenly realise they have 
become strangers to cach other. 


Judging from your film, onc is left with the 
impression that you don't think the family is a 
very warm place to be. 

F. K. : You're right. That's exactly my main mes- 
sage, even more important than a meditation on 
violence. I believe cach one ofus is fundamentally 
alone in this world. Because living in chis state of 
loneliness is extremely hard, we all look for some 
kind of support. This can be friendship, a family, 
or religion as I show in the film. Some people 
actually manage to forget about the sense of exis- 
tential isolation that is part of the human condi- 
tion, and are able to lead a happy life. However, 
there are moments when a particular event shatters 
the illusion, and you're left facing your own isola- 
tion, We can be married, have children, ete., but 
in the end we're alone. 


Your film was made on a small budget, and I 
heard that you didn't spend a lot of time on 
rehearsals because of financial restrictions. 

F. K. + Yes, this is definitely a small film, not only 
compared to films made in Europe, where direc- 
tors usually have alot more money to spend, but 
even compared to other Japanese productions. 


So it’s still difficult to turn this kind of story into. 
afilm? 

F. K. : Ie’svery difficult indeed. My film, for exam- 
ple, isan original story (ie. it's not based on a popu- 
lar TV drama or manga) with an intricate plot. 
It's nota romantic story or a light comedy, which 
made finding financial backing even harder. I've 
made films for the last ten years, and the condi- 
tions in which I work have gradually improved 
because my films have been relatively successful, 
bur, in general, I think that making films in Japan 
has actually become more difficult for a number 
of reasons. First of all, DVDs don't sell anymore, 


Fukada Koji takes a realistically hard look at the fragility of the family unit. 


and this badly affects our revenues. Also, major 
companies like Toho have a stranglehold on the 
domestic market, making it very hard for inde- 
pendent makers like me to survive. Usually it's 
the state that should support small independent 
makers, but in Japan this is not happening. We 
don't even have an organisation, like France's 
CNC, to be responsible for negotiating subsidies 
and promoting smaller, non-commercial produc- 
tions. In Japan, we only have the Agency for Cul- 
tural Affairs with a measly budget of 2 billion yen 
at its disposal. South Korea's KOFIC, in compa- 


rison, has 40 billion, while the CNC has 80 billion. 
Our Cool Japan initiative has 20 billion yen on 
offer, bu it must be shared among ll kinds of cul- 
tural projects ranging from anime to crafts, even 
food. 
The real problem is that in Japan, cinema is still 
regarded merely asan industry. As such, only what 
is guaranteed to sell (ie. commercial blockbusters) 
gets financial support. We should change the 
whole system, but of course such a thingis very 
difficult to accomplish. 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 
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FOCUS 


ENCOUNTER The importance of family ties 


A master of science fiction addresses the 
question of the family in a brilliantly 
original way. 


Kenji very well. After all, Kamiyama has 

worked on several popular projects related 
to the Patlabor and Ghost in the Shell sagas besides 
directing other SF movies such as 009 Re: Cyborg, 
This time, however, Kamiyama has something 
quite different to offer his fans. Following on from 
his first original work, Eden of the East, which 
received critical acclaim, his new film, Ancien and 
the Magic Tablet (original title: Napping Princess: 
‘The Story of the Unknown Me) isa story that suc- 
cessfully mixes the usual robots with traditional 
fantasy elements, while exploring the enduring 
value of family ties. Zoom Japan caught up with 
the director after his appearance at the New York 
Children's Film Festival 


F ans of SF anime know director Kamiyama 


People know you as a hardcore SF anime creator. 
This time, though, you have mixed the robots 
and hi-tech gadgets with fairytale-like elements. 
For instance, there's a princess who's good at 
coding, and mecha (giant robots) whose drivers 
have to pedal like mad in order to make them 
move. Why did you put together these seemingly 
disparate elements? 

KAMIYAMA Kenji : I wanted to do something dif- 
ferent; a sore of family movie with a lighter, pop 
feel to it. Actually, when I was making this film 
one of the producers said to me, how about making 
something that could be a message for your daugh- 
ter? This approach was quite new to me, even 
though with Eden of the East (2009) I had already 
added a comical touch that was absent before. 


How did you get the inspiration for this story? 
K. K. : I havea daughter who is 16 now, but when 
she was about three I used to tell her a bedtime 
story every night. I'd start with a traditional fable 
and then go offon a tangent adding bits and pieces 
from anime or TV shows, eventually creating an 
original story just for her. I remembered how 
happy she was while working on this film, and 
used it as a start. Another source of inspiration 
was Tim Burton's Big Fish. The son in that film 
doesn't believe any of his father's tall tales, but in 
the end they all turn out to be true. 


What does your daughter think about your job? 
K. K. : For many years I made the sort of adule- 
oriented SF films she didn't really like, and was 
probably too young to understand, but when she. 
saw Ancien... she seemed to enjoy it. I guess she. 
gota better understanding of the kind of work 
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Kamiyama Kenji has tackled the theme of the family in an unexpected way. 


Ido. Personally, I never create something speci- 
fically with my family in mind, but I was pleased 
when my daughter noticed a detail I'd included 
in the story. In one of the film's flashbacks you 
can see the protagonist, Kokone, with a light- 
blue randoseru (typical backpack used by ele- 
mentary schoolchildren in Japan). One day, I 
got an email from my daughter. She said that 
when she watched the film she realized it was 
exactly the same randoseru she'd had at the time. 


Iwas very happy to hear that. 


Do you think Kokone-san is similar to your 
daughter in character? 

K. K. : Not much, but they are both easygoing 
girls who like to sleep a lot and follow their own. 
rhythm. 


How did you create Kokone-san? 
K. K. + All the heroines I've created so far are quick- 


Banjamin Parts tor Zoom ppan 


acting, strong-willed women. I began to wonder 
what kind of person they would be if they were 
not warriors but normal teenagers. That was my 
starting point. From there, I created her character 
little by little, keeping in mind a young girl who, 
though justa high school student, would demons- 
trate the ability to take action when necessary. 


Another novel element in this film is that you 
wrote the original story as well, right? 

K. K. : Yes, Lusually work from an existing manga, 
focusing at first on defining the characters. I did 
the same with Eden of the East, even though that 
was my original story. I first imagined the two 
heroes, Takizawa Akira and Morimi Saki — their 
life, habits and friends — and then developed their 
world. However, this time I started with the plot 
and added the characters later. 


Kokone-san is a charming 18 year old. She's 
about to graduate from high school and is trying. 
to plan her own future. What kind of person 
were you at 18? 

K. K. + Ac the time, [had already decided I wanted 
to become an anime director. In high school, I was 
already writing stories and scripts and making my 
animated works. I was rather shy. I had very few 
friends, but we all shared the same interests: making 
anime and video movies. We were completely 
absorbed in the activity. Like most boys of my age, 
1 didn't really talk to my parents or share my 
thoughts with them, so they were really surprised 
when I suddenly told chem I wanted to work in 
animation. 


To be a director means having to work with 
many people and seeing that everybody does his 
job as instructed. It requires someone with excel- 
lent communication skills. Was it difficult for 
you, as you mentioned being rather shy? 

K. K. : In the beginning, when working with my 
friends, I was just content to follow their lead. 
However, little by little, I emerged as the guy with 
the better creative ideas. Also, the other members 
began to drop out, one after another, in order to 
pursue different interests. Eventually, I had to 
become more assertive in order to explain my ideas. 
‘That's when I realized I had the qualities to become 
adirector. 


Atthe New York Children's Film Festival, a 
kid in the audience candidly asked you how 
you had made your film, and you simply said 
that you had gathered together 200 people, 
and you had all drawn pictures every day fora 
long time. That was a very cute exchange but 
can you tell me more about the creative pro- 
cess? 

K. K. : I'm not the kind of guy who usually 
spends a lot of time on drawing pictures myself, 


Like many young girls, Kokone-san is very attached to her childhood memories. 


so I tend to delegate a lot of the creative work 
to other staff members. The problem is choosing 
the right people to get the job done. They may 
be talented, but not good team players. As a 
director, I always have to pay attention to what 
they do, how faithfully they accomplish what. 
they are instructed to do, and sce that everything 
goes smoothly. Inevitably, problems will emerge 
especially when you work with a group of crea- 
tors cach one of whom may have a different opi- 
nion on how something should be done. So 1 
have to explain that their idea is good, but it's 
nota good fit for this particular story. Things 
get even more complicated when you work on 
an original story. If you have a manga to start 
with you at least have an established model to 
follow, but in the case of Ancien and the Magic 
Tablet the whole story was in my head, and 
sometimes explaining my vision to other people 
can be very difficult. That's why I usually need 
to be more hands-on than I would like. In the 
end, I have to do some of the things myself, 
which other people were supposed to do for me. 
When working on Ancien... this was especially 
true with the post-synchronization. When you 
have to add sounds to a film with 300 sequences, 
it becomes very time consuming. 


Have you ever had doubts about this story? 
K. K. : Yes, there were times when I doubted 
my choices and thought about giving up. Again, 
when you work on an original story, you can't. 


really know what it's going to look like until 
you're finished. You must have faith in yourself. 


The story starts three days before the opening 
of the 2020 Tokyo Olympic Games. Why did 
you choose this time frame? 

K. K. : The first Tokyo Olympics in 1964 are 
still remembered as an incredible success — an 
event that showed the world what Japan had 


achieved after the war. Everybody who lived in 
that period has very fond memories of the 
Olympic Games. I was born two years after the 
Games, so didn't experience them directly, but 
heard a lot of stories and felt the great pride eve- 
rybody shared for Japan's success on the world 
stage. But now things look very different. Young 
people like Kokone have no particular expecta- 
tions about the Games, and you don't feel the 
same kind of excitement. As you know, six years 
ago we had a huge earthquake and tsunami. 
Since then, Japan has really not been the same 
as it has lost a lot ofits spirit. We see conflicts 
between different generations, between young 
and old, and even technology, a field that Japan 
was very strongíin, has been quite sluggish. I was 
looking for something that highlighted this dif- 
ference between current Japanese society and 
the old times, while at the same time injecting 
a feeling of enthusiasm, and I found it in the 
Olympic Games. 


What do you think about Tokyo 2020? 

K. K. : I share most people's negative opinions 
about the way money has been used for the 
Games. I'm not particularly happy about them. 
As I said, today is very different from 1964, and. 
this country has nothing particularly good to. 
show to the world. 


Kokone-san lives in a small town in Okayama 
Prefecture. Why did you choose that particular 
location? 
K. K. : I visited this place on a trip, and I liked 
itso much thar I thought I wanted to use it one 
day in one of my films. L also wanted to show 
the growing gap between Tokyo and the rest of 
the country. That's why the first halfof the story 
takes place in Okayama, while the second part 
is set in Tokyo. 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 
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ANIME What a masterpiece ! 


Despite the success of Your Name, 
Katabuchi Sunao’s film was released to 


well deserved critical acclaim. 


fter six difficult years in which it often 

seemed that it would never be completed, 

Katabuchi Sunao's In This Corner of 
the World finally came out last November to po- 
sitive reviews and a good performance at the box 
office, winning multiple prizes and even being 
nominated best film of the year by respected film 
magazine Kinema Junpo. Zoom Japan met the 
director before he takes the film to the Annecy 
International Animated Film Festival and other 
events abroad. 


Why did you decide to turn Kouno-san’s manga 
into a movie? 

KATABUCHI Sunao : I think we share the same 
approach to story-telling, In particular, Kouno- 
san never glamorizes her stories, but tells them 
matter-of-factly. They could be considered simple 
and quite subdued, but atthe same time they are 
very compelling, I guess what I love the most 
about this story is that great detail the 
characters’ everyday life. When I read the manga, 
1 felt as if had just met a distant relative whose 
life I knew nothing about. You can feel that a lot 
of research went into making this story. This is 


show: 


exactly the same way I like to work on a project. 
Actually, when I met Kouno-san she told me that 
her editor had proposed a number of different 
endings, induding making Suzu-san, the protagonist, 
c fashion, bur she had rejected all of 
them and remained faithful to her original idea. 


die in dramat 


I heard that you couldn't find any financial 
backing at first as everybody thought the story 
was not dramatic enough. 

K. S.: Yes, that's true (laughs). I remember that 
when I first introduced myself to Kouno-san, she 
said, “you're the author of Famous Dog Lassie (a 
26-cpisode TV series that aired in 1996), aren't 
you?” She confessed that she had seen my anime 
when she first broke into the manga magazine 
market, and she had been inspired to infuse the 
same everyday-life quality into her own work. 
When I heard this, I was convinced I had found a 
kindred spirit. 


How was it working with Kouno-san? 

K. S.: I first wrote her a letter in the summer of 
2010, buc I didn't actually meet her until ten 
months later. In the meantime we began our 
research work, checking the places that are featured 
in the story, etc. So when we finally met I was able 
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Katabuchi Sunao had a lot of difficulties to make his film, but he never gave up. 


to ask very specific questions, such as about the 
exact location of Suzu's house in Kure Cit 
the very start, we just put aside any formality and 
got down to business. 


From 


The city of Hiroshima as we see it in the film 
was completely obliterated by the atomic bom- 
bing. How did you manage to recreate the pre- 
war cityscape? 

K. S.: Apart from the A-Bomb Dome, there's 
only one single building from the wartime years 
still standing — you can see it in the film — so it 
took a long time and a great deal of effort. Now, 
Jet me show you this (he starts rummaging in the 
jumble of papers in one corner of the room and 
pulls several volumes from a huge bookcase). These 
are reproductions of telephone books at the time, 
which I found in a secondhand bookshop in Hi- 


roshima. They give you a clear idea of the existing 
shops at the time and their location. But this in- 
formation was not enough, so we looked for some 
visual materials in the National Archive (keeps 
rummaging and extracts a few long tubes from 
the mess). These are aerial photos of the port of 
Hiroshima taken by the Japanese Air Force. This 
is from 1939, while this one is from 1945. You 
can dearly sce how new shipyards were added 
both before and during the war to help the war 
effort. This photo was actually taken one week 
before the A bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 
‘Then there are these sketches someone made at 
the time. Probably because Hiroshima was com- 
pletely destroyed, many people have felt the need 
to preserve as many records as possible of the city 
before it was bombed. In this sense, we've been 
very lucky to find a lot of information. The 


problem was finding information on Kure. At 
the time, it was an important military port, so 
photo-taking was severely restricted. But we ma- 
naged to get hold of some, and then painstakingly 
checked each single building against other infor- 
mation we had gathered. This process continued 
all through the film's production, even after we 
had made the storyboard. 


Most of your films’ protagonists are women. I 
wonder why. 

K. S.: On the one hand, it's just coincidence. On 
the other, I guess I have a particular feeling for 
stories written by women, maybe because I'm a 
man, Probably the stories written by men are too 
close for me to really appreciate them. On the 
contrary, being a man reading something written 
by a woman creates a sort of distance that allows 
me to enjoy and appreciate them more. 


How would you compare Princess Arete (from 
the feature film of the same name that Katabuchi 
directed in 2001) and Suzu-san? 

K. S.: Princess Arete is a very inquisitive girl who 
doesn't easily give up once she decides to do some- 
thing, When the story begins, it's as if her true self 
is hidden behind a mask, but, eventually, she 
gradually manages to express her feelings and to 
find away to live her own life to the full. In a sense, 
Suzu-san is quite similar to Arete. She's a very shy 
and innocent girl with little knowledge of the 
world around her. She's a very reserved person. 
The only way she’s able to express herselfis through 
her drawings. It’s only when she loses her right 
hand — her writing hand — that she's forced to 
come out of her shell and speak her mind. 


Suzu-san's world is very different from now. Ja- 
panese society has changed since the war. Do. 
you think Japanese families have changed as well? 
K. S.: I don't think the family itself has changed. 
What has changed is the legal system surrounding 
the family as an institution. During Suzu's times, 
for example, women didn't have a right to vote, 
and couldn't really take part in political activity. 
They couldn't even serve as soldiers, which is pro- 
bably a good thing, In other words, they were dis- 
criminated by a male-dominated society. However, 
I think that within the family — at least in some 
families — things were a little different. Japanese 
society had actually changed in many ways before 
the war, especially in the big cities where nuclear 
families were becoming the norm compared to 
multi-generational households in the countryside. 
Unfortunately, the war put a stop to these social 
changes, and imposed a more traditional and 
conservative system. 


Ic took about six years to complete this film, 
mostly because of a lack of funds. How did you. 


CULTURE @ 


To recreate the atmosphere as it was during the war, the director did a lot of research. 


feel at the time? 

K. S.: It was quite frustrating because the people 
we dealt with directly were usually quite sympathetic 
and liked our project, but when they reported 
back to their companies they always wanted to 
sce some hard data to show that we could be 
trusted and that our film would be a success. Ob- 
viously, they're always thinking about the bortom 
line. But how do you achieve this? They looked at 
my previous film's performance (Mai Mai Miracle, 
2009) and found that its first run in the cinema 
hadn't sold many tickets. So they concluded that 
I couldn't be trusted with making a successful 
film. They completely overlooked the fact that in 
its second run the film had raked in almost as 
much money as the first run. In other words, it 
started slowly, but it gathered steam along the 
way thanks to word of mouth, the Internet and 
social networks. But no matter how good a story 


is, the sponsors want to be sure that there is 
actually an audience for that story before the film 
is completed. They want to see hard data, and we 
were finally able to do that when we resorted to 
crowd funding, and were able to show them how 
many people were backing the film. In the end, 
this film has proved to be a long seller, thanks 
again to word of mouth. Also, it’s the kind of 
story thar attracts people in their 70s and 80s, ie. 
those people who usually don't go to the cinema. 


What makes you particularly happy about this 
film? 

K. Sz The fact that these 70 and 80 year olds 
praised the film for being so accurate in its depiction 
of wartime Japan. Those words made me and my 
team very proud. We felt thar all the long hours 
we had put into making this film were very worth- 
while. INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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Music Watch out! Wolves are out! 


We spoke to the leader of Man with a 


Mission in advance of their performance 


in London on June 22nd. 
A halE-wolf creatures emerged from their 
deep-frozen state in 2010 due to 
global warming, and after some travelling around 
ended up in Japan where they formed a rock 
band called Man with a Mission. Their music 
has roots in hard rock and heavy metal, but 
they are not afraid to mix it with EDM, punk 
and hip-hop (one of them is a DJ), resulting in 
a sore of progressive rock for the new millennium. 
Their rapid ascent on the international stage 
has culminated (so far) with the release of last 
year's album The World's on Fire, which sold 
200,000 copies in fewer than two months. Their 
music seems tobe a perfect march for animation 
as they have contributed theme songs to such 
works as Nanatsu no Taizai (Seven Deadly Sins), 
Log Horizon and Mobile Suit Gundam: Iron- 
Blooded Orphans. Zoom Japan talked to guitarist 
and vocalist Jean-Ken Johnny, about their music 
and upcoming European tour. 


ccording to the story, five half. man, 


So when you escaped from Antarctica you 
made your way to Japan and began to play as 
a band. What was it like in the beginning? 
Jean-Ken Johnny : We were based in Shibuya 
at first. We just took part in an event some guy 
organized. That was the first time we played in 
front of people here. As you can imagine e 
body was like: what the heck are these guys? 
Obviously, whenever people see something dif- 
ferent they're curious about it, but as soon as 
we played they were just into what we were 
doing. 


ry- 


How is the music scene here? 

J.K. J. : The band scene in Japan is really strong, 
even these days. Internationally, rock music is 
probably notas powerful as it used to be, but in 
Japan the bands are very aggressive and focused 
on what they do. We have lots of friends: 10- 
Feet, Dragon Ash... One of my favourite bands 
is Hi-Standard; they were one of our main in- 
fluences. There are just too many bands to men- 
tion. 


»PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


MAN WITH A MISSION will play at The 
Underworld on June 22nd. 

174 Camden High Street NW1 ONE Camden. 
Tel. 020 7482 1932 
www.theunderworldcamden.co.uk 
www.mwamjapan.info 
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Hungry like the wolf. 


In Europe, the Big Bad Wolf has become a 
generic archetype of a menacing predatory 
antagonist that appears in several fables and 
cautionary tales. How about Japan? 

J.K. J. : Ourwolf-related folklore actually comes 
from overseas. We have taken such stories as 
The Three Little Pigs and Little Red Riding 
Hood and made them ours. So I guess wolves 
are seen as the bad guys in Japan too. On the 
other hand people here treat them as some sort 
of divine creatures, even though you can’t find 
them in Japan anymore [the last Japanese wolf 
was killed in 1905 - JD]. I guess the only places 
you can see them now are zoos in Hokkaido. 


Listening to your songs, one can pick up many 
different styles and influences, and I'm sure 
cach member has different tastes. I’m curious 
about your creative process. How do you write 
your songs? 

J.K. J. : The main composers in the band are 
Kamikaze Boy, the bass player, and me. We 
usually start with the music, and add the lyrics 
later. Each one of us may come up with a basic 
idea, a particular chord or a melody we start 
humming to ourselves. Then we play it to the 
rest of the band and start to work on it together. 
I believe our style and approach to music- 
making is mainly based on the kind of rock 
that was popular during the 90s or early 2000s, 
but that's just the base on which we build our 
music. There's a lot of rapping, but in the end 
we love a catchy melody. We always strive to 
add new, more contemporary elements. Today's 


ve 


technology makes it very easy to work on new 
musical ideas; now you can even make music 
on an iPhone. 


How about your lyrics? Are you inspired by 
certain subjects in particular? 

J.K. J. + We write the lyrics depending on the 
musical mood we have developed for each song, 
T'd say that most of our songs are about trying 
to figure out who you are and what your place 
is in this world. We are curious about human 
nature. I believe that everybody has his own 
problems, and that’s definitely one thing all of 
us have in common and can share with other 
people. So we're not really into love songs or 
anything like that. Sometimes we may pick an 
idea from what we read, or movies. We try to 
decide what kind of subject or message would 
reach everybody. 


Do you have any favourite films or film direc- 
tors? 

J.K. J. : Martin Scorsese is one of the best. I 
also like Richard Curtis’ comedies — About 
Time, Love Actually... He has a fantastic black- 
humour touch, 


According to your history, the world’s leaders 
had you “work in the shadows of history" and 
made you do many evil things. Now you are 
based in Japan. What do you think about 
recent developments in Japanese politics and 
Like changing the constitution? 

"m really interested in these things. OF 


course, it's a really hard subject to talk about. 
We definitely need to find a solution to domestic 
and international problems, but it's often hard 
to come up with something that satisfies every- 
body. We are all trying to make the world 
better, but you need to recognize and understand 
what other people want. This problem is common 
to every country, of course. As for Japan, I'm 
not sure this country is going in the right direc- 
tion. That said, people are always complaining 
about the government, but at the same time 
these are the politicians we have elected. 


In August you are playing Otakuthon in Ca- 
nada. Several of your songs have been used in 
anime works. How do these collaborations 
work? 

JK.J. : Weare usually asked to compose original 
songs for these anime projects. We always work 
in close collaboration with the anime creators, 
which helps a lor because when you are writing 
a song by yourself you're not comparing ideas 
with other people, but when we compose for 
animation we have to keep in mind their story 
and themes, and that stimulates our imagination. 


Are you into manga or anime? 


J.K. J. : I'm a toral otaku. Just to name the 
main ones, I love Tezuka Ozamu, who's a real 
god tous, but also Oromo Katsuhiro and Ghost 
in the Shell's Shirow Masamune. It's really great 
to sec that Japanese culture is breaking through 
and being appreciated everywhere in the world. 
I'm really a wolf — I'm not from Japan — but 
I'm happy for this country that its culture is 
loved abroad. 


How about the many collaborations you've 
had with other musicians? It seems a lot of 
them come about by chance. 

J.K. J. : Well, in Japan, of course, it's a lot easier 
not only because we live in the same place, but 
we may have known each other for a long time 
and know each other's work well. On the other 
hand, collaborating with international artists 
often means working with people we like and 
respect but don't know that well, so it's a 
different process, as our main purpose is making 
new sounds with them and exploring new ways 
to create a song, So, in a sense, it's even more 
exciting, 


In June you're touring Europe. Of course, 
this is not the first time you've played abroad. 


CULTURE 


Have you noticed any differences between 
fans in Japan and in other countries? 

J-K. J. : Of course, every music fan around the 
world likes to go crazy and have a good time. I 
guess the main difference is how quickly they 
react to our performances, In Japan, they are 
more guarded at first; it takes longer to get 
going. But if they dig you, they'll come to you 
after the show and tell you how much they en- 
joyed the concert, and become very loyal fans. 
In Europe, on the other hand, they're pretty 
quick. Ic only takes them one song to go crazy, 
or even just the first verse of the first song, I 
think it’s because people have a clear idea about 
what they like and are more direct in expressing 
their feelings. They like to declare their pride 
in loving heavy metal or whatever gente they're 
into. In Japan, as you know, people are not so 
outspoken. 


I guess it must be hard to perform on stage as 
a big-headed wolf. Don't you ever feel like 
fainting on stage? 
J-K. J. : Well, I guess you can tell I'm very hot 
even now, but once you're on stage you just 
forget about everything. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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Summer with 
Kuzu Manju 


Kuzu Manju are a well-known type of 
confectionary that are traditionally 
eaten during the summertime in Japan. 
They have 
period (1603 -1868) and consist of a 
jellied ball containing a sweet red bean 


eaten since the Edo 


paste. This can be either adzuki bean 
paste or white bean paste, and the other 


main ingredients are simply starch flour 


sugar and water. The taste of a kuzu 
manju is strongly influenced by the 
water used in making it and the softness 
of the bean paste. The paste is then 
wrapped in a clear covering of steamed 


kuzu starch, made from the root of the 


kuzu plant, which gives the finished 


arthy fragrance 


nd a unique 
translucent appearance. This sweet treat 
even looks cooling, and its soft, juicy 


¢ and refreshing flavour makes it a 
very popular type of wagashi to eat 
during the summer. And they taste even 


better if you leave them to cool in a 


refrigerator or in cold water before you 


take the first bite! As one of the delights 
of summer in Japan, kuzu manju are best 
enjoyed paired with a glass of ice cold 


mugicha (barley tea) or even cold matcha. 


?Bio 

Tine B Minamoto Kitchoan / The taste of 
authentic Japanese confectionary. 

www. kitchoan.co.uk 


SAKE My Cup Runneth Over 


The world of sake can seem daunting, 
but it can be enjoyed just as simply 
(and often!) as wine. 


o strong is the connection that in the Ja- 
g language the word ‘sake’ can be 

-based 
liquor specifically, or to alcohol in general. Bre- 
wed like beer, but closer to a spirit, it is also 
widely known as 'nihonshu' (Japanese liquor) 
and, like the worlds of ‘wine’, ‘coffee’ and 'whis- 
key’, this simple name belies a vast world of 
flavours, sub-genres and embedded cultural 


used to refer to either the ri 


practices. Besides being consumed in copious 
quantities at watering holes throughout Japan, 
sake is also drunk ceremonially as a part of 
Shinto wedding 
at graves as an offering to departed relatives. 
Many in the U 
brand in a trendy restaurant, but few can tell 
their ginjo (think of a 
their Ozeki one cup (think of drinking White 


monies, and it is often left 


will have tried an anonymous 


e single malt) from 


Lightning on street corners). Differences in 
brewing processes can result in vastly different 
tastes and appearances; from the robust, acidic 
junmai to the complex, fragrant daiginjo. How- 
ever, long before attempting to decode the de- 
tailed flavour profiles, the first question often 


asked by the neophyte sake drinker is “do I 
drink it hot or cold? 
Asa rule of thumb, if the quality is good, you 
serve it (slightly) chilled, and if you are going 


to warm it, just above body temperature is 
usually best. When ordering sake in a restaurant, 
you may find yourself presented with an over- 
flowing glass in a wooden box. In contrast to 
the miserly millilitre-specific measures of UK 
spirits, chis overfull glass represents the generosity 
of the restaurant, as you are encouraged to 
enjoy both the contents of the glass and the 
fine craft of the box (known as a masu). At 
home, sake is typically served in a tokkuri (thin 
sake jug), with shallow saucer-like cups that 
require regular refilling, ideally by an attentive 
host. Some sake s 


ts can be ornately decorated, 


but the overriding aesthetic is minimalist and 
rough-hewn, adding a tactile clement to the 
drinking experience. These sets can be found 
in Japanese specialist shops and are an increa- 
singly 
enthi 
blers. As a range of sake can now often be 


mmon addition to any worldly drink 


iast's collection of steins, flutes and tum- 


found in your local supermarket, there's every 
reason to get more involved. Kanpai! 


*Bio 
David Peat JP BOOKS / www,jpbooks.co,uk 


JP BOOKS 


Japan 


Wi www.facebook.com/jpbooks 
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Try our Online Shop 
http://shop.jpbooks.co.uk/en/ 


le Learning, Books 
Mango, Comic, Magazine, Stationery 
Traveler's Notebook, CD, DVD. Gifts etc 


24-25 Denman Street, London WID 7HU U.K. 

Tel +44(0)20 7839 4839 Fax +44(0)20 7287 0903 
Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 

Open Mon-Sat 10:30-20:00 Sunt 1:00~18:00 
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EATING & DRINKING 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


ES hinorn € 


Fry the bacon in oil, in a frying pan. 
Add the chopped shiitake and the maitake. 


1 4 urge cabbage ene 
3 Add the cabbage, sliced into large pieces. 

a 

5 


6 shiitake mushrooms 


Cook the spaghetti in salted boiling water. 30g of maltake mushrooms 


Add the spaghetti to the frying pan, together aO ok Pucci " 
with 1 ladle of the water it was cooked in. 4g ot spaghetti z and various arant 
6. Str fry, then season with soy sauce and 20g of aonegi (Japanese chives) 
sesame oil. 5g of kizami nori (dried, sliced seaweed) 
7 Arrange on a plate and decorate with some -— 
chopped aonegi and kizami nor, Serve hot. o 


Salt 
4 teaspoons of soy sauce 
2 teaspoons of sesame oil 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


This dish also works with many different kinds of 
mushrooms. if your cabbage leaves are still 
hard, you can blanch them using the boiling 
water from the spaghetti for about 5 minutes. 


doy to serve the freshest and. 
finest tasting Japanese food. 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, London WI) 7BE 


=e wy Tel: 0207 499 4208 
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The little port city isn't just the homonym of the former American president, it’s also a relatively unknown region full of treasures 


piscovery At the end of the Silk Road 


At the heart of Wakasa Province, 
Obama embodies ancestral Japan by 
preserving its culture and traditions. 


which I share my name,” declared Barack 


| regret not having the time ro visit the city with 
Obama, the previous American president 
when he visited Hiroshima last summer. It wasthe 
first time that the whole world heard about the 


modest city located in Fukui Prefecture. Obama 


is one of those authentic Japanese towns, totally 
truc to itself, and surrounded by striking country- 
side, which nourishes and feeds the daily lives of 
its 30,000 inhabitants. It's also a place teeming 
with history where one can learn a great deal about 
life in Tokyo (Edo) before it became the capital of 
Japan. It'sin this city situated to the north of Kyoto 
that a part of Japan's history was effectively writen. 
Obama was then nicknamed “Nara on Sea” 
because it represented all the wealth and assets of 


the old capital, with its coast facing towards the 
Sea of Japan. 
ween mountains and beaches, Obama onl 


ell protected and squeezed in bet- 


became a city in 1951, despite th been 


es. Previously, Obama was an 


inhabited for centu 
outstanding natural harbour, which allowed the 
development of trade with China and Korea. It 
was a gateway to Japan and the eastern end of the 
Silk Road. 

Ar that time, this strategic centre for trade and 


Liberty 2nd floor, Oven 7 days a week. 
1 minute walk from Oxford Circus _ 
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commerce was also the closest harbour geographi- 
cally to the old capitals of Nara and Kyoto. The 
bay that it borders allowed it to supply the wealthy 
cities with an abundance of the finest seafood. 
Obama was the point of departure for what is 
known in Japan as the Saba kaido (Mackerel Road), 
a75 kilometre long route linking it to the Imperial 
capital. This route was granted national heritage 
status in April 2015. Its history is unique. During 
the Heian Era (794-1185), Wakasa mackerel was 
salted and then transported round the clock to the 
big cities, carried in relays on the backs of men and 
horses. The route was often hard going, so it was 
d 
destined to be sold on the stalls in Kyoto market 


ult to deliver the fish by dawn when it was 


whatever the season, despite the region's sometimes 
harsh winter climate, Their journey took them 
from the west coast of Biwa Lake, through the vil- 

lages of Kutsuki, Ohara and Yase before at last rea 

ching Kyoto. For the more adventurous among 
you, this route is still accessible: it's signposted 
along its whole length with information and stories 
about that period. 

This historic route has doubtless contributed to 


spreadit 


'akasa Region's gastronomic reputation 
nation-wide, Its dishes received the ultimate acco- 
lade by being served at the Imperial table in the 
capital of Miketsukuni. Even today, the Japanese 
goon gastronomic trips to Obama to taste its local 
specialties, Raw or grilled mackerel, fugu, as well 
as other seafood such as oysters, sea cucumbers 
(namako), karei (local cured and dried fish) are all 
particularly famous. The city isalso known for the 


HOW TO GET THERE 


FROM KYOTO, catch a Limited Express 
Thunderbird on the Hokuriku line. It takes. 
two hours to reach the little coastal city, with 
a change at Tsuruga where you catch the 
Obama line. 

FROM TOKYO, catch the Tokaido Shinkansen 
to Maibara where you need to change for the 
Limited Express Shirasagi to Tsuruga. Then 
change for the Obama line. The journey takes 
around 5 hours in total. Every year in August in Obama, the sky lights up. 
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Lovers of sports activities can discover the area by kayak 


quality of its rice, its pickled plums (umeboshi), 
and its game (deer and wild boar). 
Obama's mackerel is still a sought-af 


r delicacy 
served during the Gion celebrations in Kyoto, and 
a more modest matsuti is held in Obama every 
year around mid-September, in memory of the 
prosperous Saba kaido period. Wakasa karei is 
still served to the Imperial Family every year. 

Second only to Kyushu Island, Obama is without 


doubt the best place in Japan to savour fugu. No 
part of this precious fish goes to waste as all of it 
can be eaten, and each part can be prepared in dif- 
ewed, grilled, ina salad, 
Mr Kawahara's inn serves a delicious meal 


ferent ways: as sashimi 


made entirely from fugu. Don't hesitate to order 
a glass of hirezake, a hot sake containing  fugu's 
fin. It's delightful and slightly smoky taste will 


encourage you to order a second glass. For more 
information on the gastronomy of Wakasa, a 
museum in the city’s Shokubunkakan (Mermaid 
Plaza) is dedicated to the region's food. The history 
of Obama is as fascinating as its landscape. When 
the weather clears up and the boats are out sailing, 


you can reach the magnificent steep cliffs of 


Sotomo, accessible from April to December. Many 
traditional inns also offer fishing boat tours to dis- 
cover the many species of fish that live in Obama's 
waters. At the Blue Park, you can also learn how 
to prepare what you have caught. Locals help visi- 
tors to fillet the fish and prepare sashimi, which 
you can then sit down to enjoy in good company. 
Despite its modest size, Obama has a rich cultural 
heritage. There are no fewer than 130 temples in 
the city and its surroundings, and most of them 


are incredibly well-preserved gems that date back 
to the Heian and Kamakura eras. Myotsuji temple, 
registered as a national treasure, dominates the 
city from its hilly location. Dating back to the 
Kamakura era, it has a rare and rugged beauty. 
The adjoining pagoda was built in 806, Here and 
there the wooden framework is covered with moss, 
witness to the passing of time, and typical of the 
Japanese aesthetic of wabi-sabi, meaning related 
to the contemplation of time and its torments. 
Obama's Buddha statues are also beautiful. It's 
rare to come across such old yet well-preserved 
Buddha in Japan. 

Obama is also remarkable for the quality of its 
local craftsmanship. 80% of Japan's lacquered 
chopsticks, the Wakasa nuri-bashi, are made here. 
Japan's lacquer capital is Waj 


na, to the north of 
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Hokusai beyond the Great Wave 
Until 13th August / London 

www.britishmuseum org/whats on/exhibitions/hok 
salaspk 


CROSS CULTURE: The influence of Japan on 
contemporary ceramics 

16th- 29th June / London 
wwweventbrite.co uk 


Ohara School of Ikebana England Chapter's 
workshops. 

17th June / London. 
wwwoharaenglandchapter co.uk 
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Film Other 

The Japanese House: Only Yesterday (PG) Okinawa Day 2017 
24th June / London ‘ath June / London 
‘www barbican.org.ul/flm ww facebookcom/okinawadayinlondon 
Screening of "KUU" with Special Talk Show Charity Fundraise event for “Aid For Japan 
25th June / London 3rd July / London 
aulondon wosite comvmysite worwaliforjapanco.uk 
InthisComerofthe World Pro Wrestling World Cup Japan 
From 28th June / Various Nationwide 7th July | Manchester. 
wwrinthiscomermovie com ‘rw facebook com/whatcultureprowresting 

My Ngobor TOTORO HYPER JAPAN Festival 2017 

Sth Lendon 44th 16th July / London 

lescinemacom fypedapancouk 

Theatre & Music 
Pulse {Rolland Brother Drum-the 121h UK Taiko Festival Red Dogs 
ist July / Devon {lath July / Manchester 
wwe Regemusha.combratherdrum vw faceboolccom/events/1696569483962728/ 


Don't forget to stay for the sunset on the Sea of Japan. 


Kanazawa, but Wakasa's 400-year-old connection 
to lacquer is no less remarkable, The technique 
consists of polishing the lacquer with a piece of 
stone or coal, in order to bring out the shell and 
eggshell motifs. Gold leafis sometimes used, trans- 
forming the chopsticks into work worthy ofa 
goldsmith, “Ie takes eight months to a year to make 
certain objects out of lacquer,” says master Aoto 
Hideo. "The object is always made from bare 
wood. The lacquer is applied as a liquid, and all 
kinds of things are used to create the motif: gold, 
eggshells, pine needles, etc. In total, a 24-step pro- 
cess is required.” Tourists can make their own lac- 
quered chopsticks in workshops with advice and 
help from an experienced master. It's a unique 
experience that reveals the difficulty ofthe craft. 
“The city is a charming haven of peace, and in sum- 


mer, many Japanese enjoy swimming and barbe- 
cucsin its numerous peaceful lide inlets. The Sea 
of Japan is fed with warm sea currents that aren't 
as strongas in the ocean waters surrounding other 
parts of Japan, contributing to the calm bathing 
conditions. There are also fewer holidaymakers 
on this wild coastline, which is an advantage. 
However, after mid-August, be aware that the 
warm waters also attract numerous jellyfish. 

The city boasts many family-run bed and break- 
fasts (minshuku) for overnight stays, such as the 
Murakami Tosen, a charming traditional Japa- 
nese inn run by a couple and their children. 
Futon, tatami and shared bathrooms allow you 
to slip easily into the gentle embrace of Japanese 
hospitality. The delicious breakfasts include miso 
soup, grilled fish, and rice. If you wish to spend 
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alittle longer with the Obama locals, all you need 
to dois have lunch at Kitchen Boo. For less than 
£9, you have access to a buffet including a pro- 
fusion of Japanese dishes made from seasonal 
vegetables and fish. You will find families, chil- 
dren, and older people all gathered around the 
tables. We went on a Sunday and everyone decla- 
red themselves delighted to share this meal in 
such good company. 
At the moment, it’s not that easy to travel to 
Obama, but a high-speed train connection is plan- 
ned for 2022, ike its neighbouring city Kanazawa, 
which has benefitted from a Shinkansen connec- 
tion since 2015. This will allow the little city, 
which is still 2 hours away from Kyoto, and nearly 
5 from Tokyo, to really fly. 
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Join Venetia on her explorations in Japan, 
her home for over two decades, as she -— 
cooks and travels around meeting 
traditional artisans. 
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Jun 24 Sat 0:10/ 6:10/ 11:10/ 18:10 


Behold the green wizardry of Kazuyuki 
Ishihara, globally renowned for his garden 
designs, as he travels to London for a shot 
at his ninth Chelsea Flower Show prize. 


Jun 25 Sun 0:10/ 6:10/ 11:10/ 18:10 


Satoyama and satoumi—the traditional 
rural landscapes and seascapes of a 
society at harmony with nature. People 
across Japan have begun to re-discover 
the wealth in this heritage. 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 
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